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(OPENING MUSICAL THEME) , . ■ « 

BLAIR: I'm Wendy Blair with NPR'-s. OPTIONS IN EDUCATION. <i " 

(MUSIC) * / ' V • " 

OPTION^ IN EDUCATION is a' news'. magazine about ^11 the iss> 
and developments in education -.from the ABC ' s "of . primary educat 
to the -alphabet soup of government progrcims. If you've ever bee 
to school, -,we have something that will interest you.' ^. 

(MUSIC)* . ' • . . . , 

J" ^ • 

On this edition of OPTIONS IN ""fibuCAT ION, some basics of 
econoiT\ics. -T like r you can't get something- for nothing^.r^ 

The 1975 education- expenditures were approximately 
^ of the Gross National Product. '►For the non-economist/ 
•that's essentially the goods, and services that .were pro- 
duced by our economic structure. ' \ 

And — Let the Buyer Beware! "* ^ 

What happens to your whole teaching process when a 
S^oung p>erson - say, an^..8-year old - decides that the 

, contract has not been^'upheld by the. dealer he/s dealt 
with in a particular product - say, a'candy bar.? He 

•goes back.:.to"" the dealer, demands that the dealer' 3 ivft 
^P^J^o-"His contract, arid the- dealer says, "Tou-!t>.' an 

..^8-year old kid. I don't have to live up to auyV.*;ing." 

And-.— There's no such -thing as a free lunch 1 

If all the. crops are aood, then it's good for us - 
but it's bad for the farmers. Because, -"then, 'they don't 
get as much money for it. 

(MUSIC)' . ■ ^ ■ . ^ ^ • ' 

Good evening, and welcome to "The Money Program" . 
Tonight, on "The Money Program", we're going, to look 
at money - lots of it on film and in the s£udio. Some 
of it in nice piles - others in lovely, clanky bits of 
loose change. Some of it neatly counted into fat, 
-little hundreds - delicate fibres stuffed into^ bulging 
wallets, nice, clean, crisp checks . . . piece/s of - 
• copper coins, fastened into deep trouser pockdts . . ' 
romantic, foreign money rolling against the fire with 
. . rough familiarity . . . beautiful, wayward bank notes 
> . . . tumbling' . : rumbling . gehtly against the purse 
•hugger of beautifully balanced bank Books . . . Sorry'v 
but I love money — all money. I've always wanted 
money —to handle, to touch, to smell the rain-washed 
foreign; the lur^ of the lira, the glitter and the glory 
of the guinea - the r9ma.^ce of th^ ruble, the fear of 
the franc, the leer of the deutschemark, the cold, 
. antiseptic of the Swiss franc, and the sunburned splendor / 
of the Australian dollar! • 

BLAIR:- When T. S. Elliot wrote, "April is the cruelest month", ' 
he^ wasn't thinking about Income Tax - but we are. 



("Lament for April vl5th") 



BLAIR: That's a madrigal's "Lament for April 15th." Even when 
the instructions for filing are set to rtixisic,' they are hard to 
understand. So we -thought we'd try to hej.p. This week, learning 
to file your income tax. By the way, the most common error made 

*by taxpayers is forgetting to sign the form.,''"For those of you 
who. want to 'takepcrfes , ".there will be some "short musical inter-', 
ludes . ^ """ 

■ • >-"^ • ■ ■ ■ . • . ■ , 

n^ontja^tfsTtion of "Lament for April 15th") • . 

^BLAIR: Here in Washington, Reporter Karen' Sughrue.. 

SUGHRUE: Tests have shown you need a college degree to understand 
the federal tax form, but a survey done by the Internal Revenue 
Service shows it's wise to try to do your ovn return . In 1972, 
according. to the IRS, 75 percent of the returns prepared by 
national tax services were -wrong. For CPA's the error'rate was 
72, percent, and for" the IRS*^ .7 9 percent. ' . 

Barry Mailer, a CPA and head, of the tax division ' at the 
accounting firm of Zrnst .& Ernst in Washington, says Form 1040,. 
the long form, is not as hard as .it looks.. With - the help./d'f a 
good tax manual,- you can reduce your tax and save money. 

•MAILER: You first • determine what your filing status would be and 
• then you corifpute the^number^ 6f exemptions yoii get — the number of 

exemp,1;ions" are for- -yourself', your spouse, and your dependents. 

After that, swifch down to the income section arid list all income^ 

that you have that is taxable, and any adjustments to income. as-^^ 

you may^have. 

SUGHmJE: Lines 9 through 15- — Computing Your .Adjusted" Gross 
^ncome. .The IRS considers everything income unle;ss specif ical'ly 
excluded. Social Security , unemployment benefits/ workmen's com- 
pensation, welfare payments, and -federja-^income tax refunds are 
not taxable.. ... ^ 



(Continuation of "Lament^'CrfApril 15tt^:^) 

MAILER: The whble basic premise* behind our tax system is that each 
t^payer IS entitled fo ^jninimize his tax. * It is up to you in- your 
filing to determine which way of filing is most advantageous to 
you and 'file accordingly. The only way that you are , going /to know 
whether'^you should have' itemized deductions or whether you , should 
take the percentage standard deduction is to fill out the itemized 
deduction schedule, which is Schedule A. . • * 

SUGHRUE: Schedule A, according to Mailer, is almost sel.f-e^:plana- 
^tory. Lines 1 through 10 — Medica], and Dental Expenses, including- 
at seven c^nts a mile/ the^cost of going to and from the doctor's 
office. Lines 11 through 17 ~ Any Taxes Paid Throughetitr^-'e^ar'^ 
Mailer notes that under state and aocal-!--ihcome . taxes , you can 
deduct not only the amount withheld frdm your pay but also any 
sta^te taxes you paid when' you filed your 1974 return in early :197'5. 

Lines 18 through 20 — Interest Expenses , especially mortgage 
interest on your home, but also interest you might lmve--pa id on . 
purchases made with a credit card'. ^j^""""^ 

Lines -21' through 24 ' ^cha^Li-feaiyle^'co^ including 
those other than c a^lx-^-'I^^you' gave clothing to Goodwill and got 



a receipt, you can deduct the fair ms,K<Ht value of the clothing * 
It you atta.ch the receipt to your ^jreturn . > . ' 

Lines 25 thrpugh 29 -- Lo^s from Theft or Accidehts, with 
certain limitations . >^ . ' 



(Continuation of "Lame 




07 finn IZ""- ^ person's adjusted gross income exceeds 
?27,600, they wi-11 not be entitled, to any child care deduction. 
The maximum deduction is $400 a month, and the expenses must be . 
incurred tcKpermit the,' taxpavor to work • ' 

/ / '■ ■' ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

(Continuation of "Lament") • 

SUGHRUE: Lines 23 through 26 — How Much Tax is Due'' ' --If the 
amount a,^ed i:i -taxes. Line 20, is larger, than the amount of tkxes ' 
you paid in. Line 22, you owe the IRS the difference''. If hot 
you get a refund. ■', , ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

MAILER: Possibly 'the b^st Way tp-^do an itemized deduction schedule 
tor the first time is to take the instructions in going through, 

^° ^^^^ i^^"'^ that are deductible, 

canceled checks for. the year and see .how many 
of the Items that are deductible you have canceled checks for 
Then see if you have paid bills for. any other iterts that may be 
eligible tor the deduction. ' Having gathered all the infotmation 
together, list it on the itemized deduction schedule'.'"'""' 

StjGHRUE: - For- National Public Radio, I -r K^^^^ / 
(Continuation of "Lament") ' ' 

l^f^^-.- '^o^^nd moTB people are" relying on calculators to fill out 
^their tax forms ^balance their check books, and figure- out unit 
costs, at the sagrer market. Some people, and at least two-pro- 
tessional ..organizations,, atgue that stud'ents should be 'allowed to 
use .calculators in. school, because the mini-machines , will be' a 
part^of our lives from now on. Others argue-.-thafcalculato^s are 

which keep students Jr.om^iearriing basic matheinatic-s . 
Are calculators a crutch or an educational" aid? The controversy 
continues. David garnow reports, from member station- WAMU---in -' - 
Washington, D.C. . ■, ■. . — -^.i 

ZARNOW: What happens when you" add the log "of ^ten' to the loq of - • 

seven? The answer is- seventy, because that's the Way a slide rule 

works; or used to.- A slide rule, once the scientist's best friend' 
-L^^^!!^ """"l"" marketplace, the .'attacker being the speedy, 
Tn=^^^!^' ^^'^ '=°"'P^ft electric calculato^^^A^-Massachusetts ^ 
Institute of Technology, studen^ts say'they haven't used a slid! 
^nTf high school. One student says. he. only uses his slide 

^ail a.!sguSe^o-ot! ° '"^ his calculator doesn't 

The same seems to be true here in Washington. I asked^two American 
university -students if anyo"ne still uses a slide rule ifihrclass 



room. 



STUDENT: No, ; ho. I used: aT^lide rule- in ^dgh school, 
ZARNQW:-. -And when did you get your first calcula'tor? ' 



.X 



STUDENT: ■ As. soon as' I came to college, . ' 

ZARNOW:/ Do you find it practical to use a slide rule ~ is it 
kind- of rough to use now? 

STUDENT: Yes,, yes — maybe I canj.t- use it that well, because it 
took me too long to find 'the answers. It's a lot easier with a 
calculator, 

^ZARNOW: So\it had a. lot to do with. the fact that* you couldn't 
understand' the processes involved , and it's a lot easier usinq-'' 
the -calculator? , 



ERLC 



STUDENT: . Well, I know how to. use it, but I had a lot of problems 
with It, because I was never sure if got the right answer. And 
with the calculator, you're always 'sui^^ you have the right' answer, 

ZARNOW: At the Harvard Cooperative Society, a large department 
^tore chain serving Harvard arid MIT students ,' calculator sales 
went from practically nothing a few years ..ago to more than $1 
.million^ in 1975, Meanwhile, in the pasf^six months, buyer Charles 
McDonald said his expensive slid^ rule'' sales have sapped to one- 
fifteenth of their former volume, ^X 

- . ■ • •■ . • ■ ■ 

While the. $20 and -$40 rules are metal, the cheaper ones are 
plastic, a^H McDonald, says- they are used mainly by high school'.or 
junior high school studeats,. But- slide rules are becoming ^scarce ,^ 
even at the secondary school' level; I asked Marty Sacks, "a senior 
at Walt Whitman High School in Bethesda, Maryland, what kind 'of 
use the so-called^: slip sticks .are getting,- ■ > 

SACKS:-^'Most of the people in my. claims do use calculatbrs^of one 
sort or ^another, and. if they don't, they borrow' from somebody else. 
In our school a certain member of the Student Council thought it 
increasingly prejudiced toward the people that don't have calcu- 
lators to j^er'form 'pn tests very well, jneaning_-that you spend an 
.ext?:aordina:ry amount of_time **-jus'f...doing-the physical calculations^- 
not just thinking about the problem, but actually sitting do wkrand' 
doing two times two equals four divided by such an^^such^^TTii is 
.trying to put a referendum through- the S,tudentn:ouncil ' to ban the 
use of the calculators during tests --"science^'^ests,* Actually; 
It would affect me, somewhat, but I guess-^if I had^ to, I could go ' 
back to the slide rule, *^In fact ,^I^have one,, ' It's just; that it's 
been sitting in my drawer , kind jDf -.collecting dust..----^ CI'' ' 



ZARNOW: Has thi^^e'pendence on the electronic c^lculator"'weakened 
this generation-^ understanding of matftf' Dr, Doris E.-'Hadari, a- 
profes^or-at the ;\merican University reacted to. this'questiori, alonq 
wijih-'-high schooler Sacks, • V 



! r 



.HADARI : It's just- .too bad that they don't'knoV how tq^work-these 
slide rules, beca:ase -off ailing back' on the calculators , It's like 
what came^first — the chicken, or the^egg. And in this case here, 
I feel_that '.since the calculator . is::much-:^easier to use, they "don. '^t _ 

-.ii'ake the bother to find out .how to use the slide ruleJ -I-rthinJc"" 

th^t there is a whole syndrome/here^j_j[.ti-s-ncrt'^nly 'that^hey ' re 
not using the slide rule, . but -r-'fi^Ithat. they 're-'fea^^^^ losing' ^ 
out- in understanding the_mechanisms thau are involved --in rnlthgma'tics, 
and that their calculator.' is a crutch, '"' .... ^^--^--'^ . -. 




There are tinVesir^w studeivt£;;pome^^T^^ nearly 
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hysterical before an exam. --.arid- this is true — Because they feel 
that l:hey left- their ca'lculat'pr behind 'and- t^^ just can't do it. 

SACKShx Obviously, you. wouldn '\ want to use a calculator in math- 
class, -simply because the purpose of math is to 'teach you how 'to 
dt) those ' indiviciual log functions, trig, so forth ai;id so on. But 
I-can^see a. definite time advantage . as far as doing a lot of 
menial calculations. I'm sure most of the. people in my class can 
do It l^y hand., I don't think it is a'crutch, per se. I think 
that people could, survive" on their own if they have to. 

ZARNOW: The calculator is' here to%tay, much' to 'the liking of : 
those who' have never. tkJceh to simple arithmetic. But as for the 
faithful slide rule, , it is .quickly ^becoming a thing of the. past. 
An MIT student suiris it up this way. "I'd buy one for a .souvfenir, 
especially a bamboo one. I'd like to buy one- to show my son how 
much we hac^ to slave." ' ^ ■ ^ 

For National Public Radio, this' is Dave* Zarnow. •. 
. (MUSxC- WEST). ' ■ ^ . . ^^^^^^ 

- ©LAIR: Well, y(!>u certainly don't need a .slide rule or 'a calculator 
to understand Mae West's basic figure'. .Those were the good old 
days.. . Here's NPR commentator Goodman Ace with another variation ' 
on- the theme, "When I.' was your age, I really had it rough. " 

%CE:, If you permit your school child' to use the hand calculator _ 
to solvevhis arithmetic problems^,' are you taking a. calculated'"' ' 
risk thht he may never learn pencil and paper computation? Well, 
the- National Council of Teachers of Mathematics has announced — 

- .It's okay to let the kid use the hand calculator."' Now they tell 
me, ' ■ ' • 

Where were they when I was eight years old in Mrs. Fisher's 
math class in Washington School in Kansas' City , Missouri?. I can ' 
sbill remember, with, some .trauma, the numbers I ti^d to multiply 
on. the blackboard in front of the whole class — 145 times 251. 
■The answer.! got. to that math problem did not please Mrs. Fish^*!:. 
She showed me where I had made a mistake, and the answer should " 
have been two points higher.. I can still hear niyself saying to 
her, "Only^^wo points ~ that ain't bad." She corrected me.' "You 
mean that isn' t bad, " .she said. And I said, "What class is this ~ 
arithmetic or English?"' ^And Mrs. Fisher said, "Bring your mother 
when you come to school tdmorrov/." » 

.A hand dalculator wouia have saved me not only then, but even, 
today. The impact: of that meeting still l-ays heavily :on me. I 
tried multiplying,' those -numbers this morning and was off ve'points. 

■ It must be added that the National Council of Mathematics 
has not approved\the use of hand cp.lculators until th*- child is 
in the eighth grade. It. is calculated that the hand calculator 
will help them in their homework/ when they" have to add or subtract 
or multiply. Oh; but, in these free-wheeling days/ there c^re feome 
kids who .learn all about multiplying long before the^^ get to the 
eighth grade, but. that's another story. ' 

• •• . ^ I know a.housewifeo who bought herself a hand 'ja oulator, ard 
She told me. she hasn't been able to master it: -Jne said she tahes 
It to the super market, 'then dees it at the chc^k-out counter. 
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But the cashierL-goes' SQ fast on the recf is te r > - she can ' t qiiite^ — 



f.ollpwy-i-t": .So, she punches' in plain- vj.ew'^-of-the-girl---al-l— the 

. buttons, w,ho realizes, or thinks she's being checked. "My house- 
wife..friend punches' any numbers and .has a good result on her food 
bill:. . She estimates that trie bills are now about ten percent less 

• ^han when;;,she -didn' t have ,vhe hand -calculator . .. .. 

Nevertheless, as;; irweiS^ higher 'classes rn school, I got 

• better in. ..arithmetic — fairly good in algebra — but when' I got 
"to 'calculus, they lost'me'. -However , somewhere alo'ng-the way I ' 

stiimbled across an"^ easy way to multiply two numbers ending in five. 
Take . 25- times 25. In your .mind, you'mirltiply the fiye by itself — 
five times five^ is 25. Then multiply the 2 by the next highest 
number ,. which is 3. Two times three is six.- The answer is "625. 



' . I'll do that again. Take 65 times -€5- Five times five is 25. 
Six times the" next highest number, which is 7, and you 'get 4^. The 
answer is 65 times 65 is 4,225. Try it^__]Cf cuiyoriejaiows^v^y.-. this- 
works, don't bother to -tell-me-; 



BLA I R : N^R^c pmrprita.tor^--<;oodman'^Ci2^ 



Actually, the" National,. Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
urges that hand calculators be used only to. reinforce and to. moti- 
«ya,ta,.-and as" a valuable instructional aid.- ~ Another group, the 
Conference Board of 'the Ma thematicar. Sciences , takes the stronger 
position that every 'student beyond 'the eighth 'grade ^have a hand 
calculator available for use in inst^'uction' and in testing .__But,' 
in 'a number of states, there is legislation p^nding-to^b'ah the 
calculator i . - - - — . 



(MUSiVtO CASH REGISTER) \, ' " ^ ~ ' ~ 

BLAIR: \That*s'no mijii-calculator— that' s— the"" sound 'of "aZgood^^-- 

Qld-fashiohed cas h reg ister . And :jpeakl-nGr--of--t:h^~good"^d days; 

-when-yon-^ere'~ar^chiia , say eight or. ten yeairs" old , how much 
thought did you devote to deciding how to control your limited 
income — your fifteen or twenty cents a week? Did you look at 
factors like. cost, durability or usefulness? Probably not. Well, 
if you had, you might be a bettor consumer now. Two education 
teachers at Michigan .State University. a*re trying to give today^s 
students the advantages ypu didn't have".' Timothy Little and 
William Joyce teach social studies instructors to teach their 
students to be wise consumers sorhething that can begin as 
early as kindergarten^. - Reporl.er lMike -McKesson of member station 

-WKAR in East Lansing talke.d with Littlis about his methods. 

LITTLE: Well, one of the -things -we- did "was we spent some time 
f inding, out what -kinds of buyinjg decisions kids have power over 
you kripw, where do the kids make, those kinds' of decisions? 'Well, 
one of the most obvious ones and commonest ones happens every ' 
time a super market basket goes around the aisle into breakfast 
foods. - That's kind of the. cornucopia of the - Saturday morning set. 
And we spent a lot of time on that, because it's got an awful lot 
of advertising hocpla associated with th'at product. . Th^ kids very 
often exercise the decision-making power ovar that. So we spent sane 
on time on that. - - . ^ • 



We spent a lot of time on toys. We also spent ^some- time on 
sports equipment -that kids are usually in control rvF_piirrrhasi ng — 
bicycles, for example, is a ci^assic. All the elements of the drama 
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.--are there the ..peer^pressure--^~geb...a; certain^^^^ bicycle ~ / 

— ^the- advertising media woryj[ia_.py.eii-wha4: ?-s-in--and*-w ^''^ 

the fact that they tend^to ».e relatively expensive and, therefore, " 
..a good bit of thought oug' - to go into the purchasing . dt-cision 
^ So, that's been a natural f jr us^- toys, breakfast food, ^nd sports 

equipment, with kids. • * *" " . .•■'^ 

MCKESSON: Is this something on which_ybu-have to take each par- 
. ticular product and, more or la^s^-^go through aa^oraanized 
-process in describing^what-^you look for ~ . teaching^a child what 

^^^he s looking for in. making a purchase decision? Ox is .it...somd'-^ 

^iPS-^-th^^-yo^-c^ri- generalize "with? ..>.'i— 

LITTLE: We WegotJcind-oT-'r schemer^up which we apply 

across::^e-4ro-3rd , and we tailor the instarM, or the specific ^ 

^exSmple,- to the age level of the kid. But l:he general plan-^qoes 
something like this — there -are three basic things we>v^t to 

--teach— them— abonizT — - - - — . ^ 



-Number— one 



^ow-do- 



*?hat-are- 



_ -)--y ouH3ecome--awar^o f--a~prdduet9 — -Wha 

the mechanisms- by which you decide t hat--VQ_u_needlsQm^^.h.iTvgX— — - 
-^wake-up^some-morn-ing and the good^airy has'touched you^n'^he • 

forehead, and you have this^an^atiable-u'rge to bu.y-^somithin^ or " 
^did„-yaiv hear-^ab6ufit a frierjd?" Does ^.t^rdome 'out c^^^'u^ tTTa^^^ _ .. 

:geTiQine„need or :d5jerSia.t~deve-lop--as:::y^^ ypufdaily / 

. existence?-- ^How-do-YO\i decide" yo Tvant .-something.?-*M^e try lto get/' 
them tp> ponder that, about--tKe ; major purchases^^^ exercise \ 

control aver\ That>^^-tfep. 1 . ^ 'we want tb-^£hink about that, re- 

gardless of the particular ^product. — -..^^ — - 



T^he ;3ecbnd"i:hiTig^-we-as k- theri^^ 
selec-t.ion. • How.^do you ch9Dse? Do you consider things like -sty] 
_fas>ion, price, durabil^rfy? - Do you* consider all of those, or nr 
;pf those? .Get thi^m-antrpspec^^ 



'fu - -■'■^^^^ ask when they.^finish is^ that they be aware of- \ 
the -different I^inds of categories that thciL4:an consider when 
they're choosing^.^ __,.^:c---r.-'r- 

---One-.of/- the more^interesting . things that_came out _of .this -wars- 
we were running^ this- ou-t--afc~ a school' in"^LansiHg 'l^^^ And we did ' 
a little experiment with kids to fdnd; outvwhat ' they -considered^-— - 
and -we- a'ske^ theirr-to rank "order;, or to vote^ We had a little ' 
bulletin board thing, and they voted by putting their button next 
to a certain category. We. asked tham .to ret us know how irriportant 
these, different criteria were. — .^tyle, durability, cost," fashion, 
and/so on. Price and durability' didn^ t get , any -votes- at all from ' 

■^^■g_s...tj^ time through. An d when w e finish ed the unit, 

we did. It again, and this time those two aal:e'^oriisISexeI^!o^ 

-Nov^a^^ they found out 

-^^^^^^^'^'^'■"^^^l^^^ foic- answers. But we tried to stay away from 
that, in terms -of saying you will consider all this s.^uff. We just 
want .them rto be aware of all those considerations, and we'd like 
-t-o.-put~the-benl:gn^^^a on it and say that'^hVy'^id' bi'dSSi''" 

'aware of-sore ot±ie£ characteristic^ should consider in choosing So 
^^Dis_cate,gpj-ic-LS-selea^^ products --'^ 

oitce you decide you want it. . ^^^--^ 



■j^5l._£M£^hing_L^ea4-i-nir^'th "for my mcney 

-there s been -less attention paid to thi^wljen it comes* to educatin( 
.Kids than almost the other 'categoriesTput together. 



ng 

You know, what'i 




the nature of the contract between a selle^^and a' buyer. Bretty 
•coimnonly if a person goes in^'fo buy a candy bar, and i^^'s bad/ 
very often they won't do anything about. They'll just go down and 
buy another one. /They 'don't understand that a contract has .been * 
broken. Now, it's unwrit.ten, but it's implicit. And t^e contract, 
i^ — . I give you money and -you- give me something in, return. If 
that something doesn't live" up to the contract namely , it's in- ^ , ' 
• edible, the contract h^s been broken. Kids don' t know that . * They 
really^:feel that they're at the'mercy of the seller', so we spent 
a good deal of tl:ne on that ~ how do you deal wi-th the dealep 

/ * '■'• ' • 

On the flip side of . the same co*fF"is — let's. talk about 

fairness to thtv cU^aler also. Arid that gets us into shoplifting. 

.That gets us ir.to-tthe whole notion that there ' s a kind of o an on- 
going contract^ between sellers /and buyers in ' the society we've 
got, and that .unless both sidesv reciprocate fairly, things are 
going to. go wrong. And somebo,<iy's going to be unhappy, and' there 
are. go,ing to be problems. We'/ve spent some time on both sides of . 

-the coin -.-^-..how-^to_. ge,.t_a_:fair_de^ of the dealer and how to 

shop for a dealer, and at the s"ame "time ,' Vhat some of the obliga- 

" ■■ / ' ' ^ . . 

What happens to your whole teaching process when a young 
persd^n:,--"^^ say an elght-ye^r-old — decides that the contract 

-has not been uphfeld by /the dealer he's dealt with in a particular '"'^ 
product, say a candy bar— he goes back to the dealer and demands 
that the deale r- 'live^ u p to his contract — 'and the dealer says, 
J^OM^re eight^ye^r-old kid -- T don't ,have to live up to anything.' 

LITTK: "Go awav/kid, don't bother me." Well, that ',s one of the 
things that we l^ar down on. We talk about what are the options 
, if ^somebody rer^eges, ■ what-.are the sanctions or options for the dis-. 
satisfied person? "There are a host of them. For example, the ocf^ \ 
that ought to get more attention — the Michigan Consumers Council/ 

. It's not unheard of that an irate kid who learned to be a 
reasonably , shrewd consumjsr who gets this "you're only a kid" brus'^h- 
off, either gets his parent to do it, or .tndeed,- trcmps on the phone 
hijnself and makes a complaint. And the Michigan. Consumers Council 
can iDring moral pressure , anyway,, to bear on the dealer. Much more ' 

conunon2.y> I think the kid rounds^'^ap' his" parents' and knows-\;fhat ' s 

happened ai\d takes the parents down and "chats" with the dealer. 

So, we talk about options . Now, with older -kids, when we talk 
about middle scji^l-j^'d_abpy then we start formally talking about 

-i'nsti-tutipjis--t^^ out there .to help you, to t^ke more formal 

actions", like the 'Att6rney General's office. There.' s a wicked 

ll\ttle pamphlet called, "How to Sue in Small Claims' Court-" that 
€he^ichi"gan--Constmters-Go.unc-il- puts out, and- by Job, if /there.' s 
really a major affair, and there's been dirty work at the cross- 
roads, we introduce the students to the options-" that John Q^. 
Citizen has got," beyond stomping iiis f eeb and making a general 
scene down at the seller's place of business. 

/ ' . , ■ ' 

McKESSON: How much education of this type is, going on in class 
rooms today? \ * 

ilTTLEl WeTl~th'a1r*-5~i-±ke~th^rewing--a_whol^^ a nice 

slow one right down the middle — not . nearly enoughT lTKink"~one-~ 

of the 'things that's been intriguing in the consumer area is the 
notion that there's been a tremendous-ground swell of interest in ' 
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the whole consumerism things There are a number of r.easons for 
-that ~ evetything from hard times toc Ralph leader's personal effect, 
and so oh. • ^ ■ . • " / ' 

The traditional province of this kind of education has been 
home economics in the schools. That's fine, I'm all for that. I 
Would go. 'beyond that, though, arid say that a lot of the kinds of 
things we 'xe^^ interested in, for example, social policy and small • 
claims court operation, fall in the province of the soqial studies 
typically. If you. want to call it educating for,, its ci.tizenship 
role, you could, or the. consumer role. A lot of this kirid of 
thing, think , belongs in the* soci-al studies,! because we're not- 
talking tdo mudh about- micro -consumer ism — looking at a .particular - 
label and so on— we 're. .looking more- at the social, implications 
ror society of operating different vrays in the marketplace. So, I 
think I'd like to see social studies pick up on it in a big way. 
It intrigues me that the new wave o^: social studies material that's 
coming out incorporates consumer education materials. 

In other words, the wave is thure — there's a little* time lag 
from when the theoreticians say, "H^;y,*we ought to be doing, this" 
until the books get out in the handTj of the teachers, but I think • 
the wave is clearly there —the textbook publishers,, among others, 
a^e jumping on the bandwagon, producing consumer-oriented materials. 

So, the answer is — the material is cpm'ing , . and- we " ve got to get 
the teachers trained in how "to use it^lien it arrives. 



BLAIR: Timothy Little on teachilig school children to be; good con- 
sumers. He talked with Mike McKesson of member station WKAR in 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

(MUSIC) ■ ! ■ ' ^ ■ ' . 

^ CHIIiD: "When we go to the store and we ask for some 
candy, the sugar price. has gone up so much that it will 
cost a lot." . • 

CHILD: "At a lot of mines,, some people hold them back 
... from "digging diamonds, and then that makes them scar.ce. 
• If they dug for diamonds instead of -holding back, then 

they wouldn' t . be - no value." ; , . ^ . ■ " 

CHILD: _ .1';IX,^11 the crops^axe-good^rithen^t.! s.^good -f or - « 

us, but ,it ' s^badlf or-'tfie farmers, ^because then they 
. ... - don^jt^get -^s much money for it." ■ 

BLAIR: ThQse thiird-graders are Learning more than consumerism — 
they 're talking about elementary economics . Their teachers re-'' 
ceived special training in the subject in another new program 
established by Dr. George Vredeveld, a Professor of Economics at 
the University of Missouri in Columbia: He set. up the program so 
children could ^e,tter' understand how changes in the economy will 
affect their^l-ives. He explained his ptechnique to David Miles of • 
memb^r.^station KBIA in Columbia. . ^ ■ ' \ 



VREDEVELD:, If mommy or daddy^ were' to lose their jobs — why did 
they lose these jobs? Why suddenly do we have to curtail all of 
our activities?'. Why can't we go._to the movies or why can't I have 
this new toy, or. something like that? Well, because mommy or « 
-^-^AyJ-£l"^ .thei^ Now, why^did they lose the job? Well, that 
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■they have to blame, I feel, to mojnniy or daddy ,* because it happened 
to them. T?.ey have a very limited frame of /'reference. 

MILES: Dr. Vredeyeld says that limited frame of reference needs 
to be enTarged. He says children nfeed to be taught that the 
•market system* is^ impersonal an^ that . their parents are not to. 
blame when children can't get ' every thing they want. To the. 
Missouri Council on Economic Education Dr. Vredeyeld teaches these 
ideas to elementary school teachers, who- in turn teach- their stu- 
dents. Mrs. .Peggy Poe, a third-grade teacher from Russell Ele- 
mentary School in Columbia, Missouri , was a student in Dr. 
Vredcveld's workshop.' , 

POE: The thing that aided me the most was. -just learning about 
economics, because even though I read the newspaper and I read 
about inflation and. I read about some of 'the economic principles 
that affect our daily lives, I re'ally did not understand them,- 
so that just by getting these things clearly down in my mind, I ^ .. 
was -able, to get them across to the children. \ But the principles - " ' . 
are- what I lacked, , a'nd this is what I got out of this c^oufse. 

MILES: Mrs. Poe works with Mrs. Jackie Rice, who says her- third- 
grade students ar©^ taught to use what scarce resources the school 

has. ■ ' • V . ■ • 

.RICE: Columbia this year' is on an austerity jDudget , and we; hava 
so much paper allotted to us. Now, the kids^ love to draw, and 
they always say, "Could ;you let us have a_piece of big manila 
paper?" So we talked about this one day, and I < showed them how 
much paper we had for the year, and do you get this much pleasure 
out of using it all before January, or can you think of &ome things . 
.later in the year that you might want to use' it for? 

MILES: Mrs . .Rice said' thait jdiscussidn led the children to a dis- 
cussion about where money comes from, and how the childrens * 
parents were paying for the desks, school supplies, and Mrs. Rice's 
salary.; " ' • . 

Dr. Vredeveld says children who understand the cost and bene- v 
fits of scarce resources ■ will, make .responsible decisions as 
adults: . \ 

For National Public Radio, this is Dave Miles in'Columbia, 
Missour-i. 

(MUSIC - FROM FIDDLER ON THE ROOF) 

BLAIR: We've, heard a lot of light, funny and interesting things 
about economics. But economics ~ the realities of state and 
federal budgets -- are serious matters for anyone interested in 
education. Scarce resources like the shortage of drawing paper 
in school may be new to some children, bat it is a familiar problem 
to teachers. They know where the moneys for education comes from, 
where it does not come from, and how thin, i'- is spread. The federal 
education expenditure dropped from four percent of the. gross nation-' 
al product in 1972 to three percent in 1975. This dwindling per- ' 
centage of the federal pie is accompanied by soaring education 
costs* The clear* message from" the U.^S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare is that state and local governments will have 
to pick up t:he slack. 'HEW Deputy Assistant Secretary Phillip 
Austin talked about financing higher education at a recent gathering 
of^ college administrators and college students in San Diego. _ . 
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AliBTIN: We have to come to live with, the fact that probably this 
three or four percent ~ I hope that this is not going to continue 
and five years from now be two percent. of. gross' national product — 
but we should be aware of the fact that it's^not very likely going 
zc move from three percent to ten percent of gross national product 
in t'fie next few :years eithet. And as a consequence, we're going 
to have to learn how .to leverage these dollars, if you will, how 
to get more bang for the buck. 

I'c^ like to develop kind of the philpfsophical underpangs of 
federal frapport for higher education. We believe that the. princi- 
pal respcnsiblity for creating and maintaining a system of public 
education in this country ^is primarily the responsiblity of the 
states. It has been by traditio.n , - and I'm comfortable with that 
as a personal philosophy. , -c - • ^ 

But there are certain limited areas that are very important:' 
that we think the federal government^ has , if not the exclusive 
responsi^bility, at least the principal responsibility". One of 
them-, is to support innovation and demonstration activities , as 
well as supporting. research and development structure. We be- 
lieve, that there are economies of scale in research and develop- 
ment and that, one state or one institution cannot be called upon 
to support particularly 'basic research, but even applied research. 
And as a consequence, the federal government should' support these • 
activities that have potentially serendipitous and spill-over 
effects. And once the.,results of the research have been written up 
and captured., we ought to take the next step and. support, well, 
dissemination activities of all types, but principally, demonstra- . 
tion pilot projects where- those who do have responsibility for 
deciding how educational services will Ke delivered, whethe."" it's 
-the states, whether it's a private ' college administrator, or it's 
.a local education agency on the elementary and secondary level . 
They can observe the date — -'they can observe .the demonstration 
project and make a decision onwhether that is or is not the way 
to go. / , 

Within the Education Division of HEW in thr^- past couple of 
years, the support- for post-secondary has been tiv:ned to almost 
exclMsively student assistance, primarily the basic grant program, \ 
the '/uaranteed vioan prograin, the college, work-study - program, and 
the state incentive grant 'program - the four, kind of basic, 
•programmatic activities ^hat keep us going. . " 

^We think the two basic goals of those four programs ought to 
be the equalization of educational opportunity — that no citTizen 
ought to be precluded from 'continuing his or her education beyond 
-the high school level, if -th^'ejdesire and ability are there for want 
of financial wherewithal. 



And the second .one is sustaining educational diversity of in- 
stitutions in programs, that is, that we think the strc^ngth of the 
American education. system is the pluralism that's available, both 
with respect to institutions ' and with respect to types of programs 
And we think that the federal government has a responsibility for 
insuring . that that kind of healthy diversity continues to exist. 

As I said at the outset, the states still bear the primary 
responsibility for supporting public education. We think -the family 
of the individual, whether it's an ad'blt or more typically; at 
least historically, youngsters, is- responsible for providing support 
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insofar as possible. And .in calculating our federal share, we 
continue to rely on philanthropic activities.. And then, finally, 
^ we think students can be expected to earn the money, during the off- 
term, during the summer. And I was astounded to learn from our 
•estimates that a year ago, .this* past summer, that student earnings 
were estimated to be in excess of $5 billion. 

This is kind of the message that we think for a flexible 
federal approach, for a situation in which dollars are not going' - 
to increase — at. least, I canhot imagine a political scenario in 
which anybody .who is sitting at HEW,-eyen if he or she is an educa- 
tion advocate;, as most of us are — there is just not a realistic 
scenario that can be predicted right now in which there- are going 
to be many many more dollars to wp.rk with. And* so one attempts to 
cause as little disruption to thfe -system as possible, leave as 
much discretion in decision-making au^bhority up to the institution 
as is possible and as^sist as.' many students as is possible. And 
■ many times those three goi^l's gire not only mutually exclusive — 
they're contradictory, and. l' hope that we'll get some difficult 
questions and observations from our colleagues* [ ^ — — 

BLAIR:- HEW Deputy Assistant Secretary ' Phillip Austin's message is: 
"Don't expect an increase in higher education dollars from Uncle' 
Sam," a message that didn't sit well with Paul Saltman, Vice 
Chancellor for Academic Affairs at .the University of California at 
San Diego . ' 

SALTMANj_j-lm-^^^periencing a curious phenomenon of late with respect 
^^to-so" much of this, Phil, because' as our governor munches 'J^is bean 
sprouts and syills his yogurt and drives his 1972 Plymouth/ a^nd " 
tells us that less is more, I am confronted at the same time with 
federal policies^which are designed uniquely to do everything, 1 
think, to almost defy, the basic concepts that .you articulated. It's 
curious to me at this stage of our nation's development to think of 
the> way the federal government views education. ^ 
I' \ ' ' 

We're one of, if nofthe only, "great nation" that doesn't 
really have a national educational policy. That is, there's a 
Minister of Education in France and in Denmark where I*ve studied. ; 
I think there's one in England, and I think even the Soviets and 
Chairman Mao's got one. Everybody's got one, but we. Now, in a • 
way, you could say, "Isn't that nice." Yes, to. some extent^ that 
• is nice, but to some extent, that is not nice. ^ 

What I'm saying is that , we are a nation, and educational policy 
is fundamentally allied with the whole problem of human resources in 
this. society, and I think that the federal government ought to be 
more sensitive and aware of that — and that th.-^ "E"- in HEW ought 
to receive far greater manifest destiny than it is now accorded for 
that very reason. 

That is, the states and the federal government are playing 
ping pong with higher education in the sense of saying, I'Well^ 
money is short — tines are tough and go see your state." And" the 
state^says, "Gee, times are tough — how come the" feds don't give 
you more?" And,, meanwhile, the, feds are saying, "Arid you're getting 
too much on overhead." And then the state says, "You shouldn't get 
any overhead, anyhow — we should be getting the overhead. We. paid 
for it in the first place," And the net result in between is a 
strange and paradoxical role that I find ingjreasingly difficult to 
live with. ** 
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Now, let me then, just make one other comment and close at ' 
this -stage. And that is to brood aloud. at this moment and time 
about what strategies the. institutioris in higher education might. 
^^^^""".^^^^ "^"-^^ .years or so that lie in the immediate future 
And to. borrow from-some of my student-colleagues, maybe it's time 
to take to the streets. . And the way we're going to take to the 
streets .IS a funny way. I think we're going to take to the streets 

letting students into universities, that we will proclaim 
tnat the first and second laws' of thermodynamics are everywhere 
opetative — we, cannot do more for less — thai., if you w-ant to do 
excellent education, that you are having, to put "in enormous 
amounts of free energy, read dollars into the system to make it 
tunctipn, and, therefore, since We cannot possibly do justice to 
.the vepy principles that you,'stand for -.- that is, educational 
pluralism and excellence in th&t pluralistic endfeavor — then 
indeed, the students cannot be let in under the false' premise 'that 
there is an educational' environment that there awaits them. I 
think the consequences of. that are going to be enormous. . - 

BLAIR:. Paul Saltman, Vice Chancellor- for Academic Affairs" 'at the 
Unive:.sity of California at San Diego.- Kis feelings were echoed ' 
by Trevor Co.lbbum, Vice President for Academic Affairs at San 
Diego state./ • 



/ 

start with. 



COLBOURN:.'-' Perhaps "if .s a little, unfair that it's two to one to 



SALT14AN: Don't forget, he's got ' the feds on his side. They got 
all }.he money. . . ■ ^ 

COLBOURi^: I know, but they're not in this room right now It's 
unfair to Phil, of course. .The first time I met him he was in a 
situation only slightly different from this one. Last October he 
was sitting in on a dinner meeting of the American Association' of 
„. ^?,.^V"^^^^-S^^^ss, along, with his good friend and colleague 
TiK^^'c^f Carter, and in the interesting company of such people as 
Jphn Silver from Boston University and Eliot from GW, just to name 
. a lew. ■ ^ 

Both Virginia and Phil were given both barrels, I wou^ld say. • 
^f^u^r,'""?;,*'^^ '•"^'^"^^^^^ idiocies, and manifest sins 

^ the crimes that HEW. is .committing against the universities - 
public and private — in the United States. And Phil's purpose 
of course,, at that time and this time was primarily, to report aAd 
Hw^?^;^ ^ ^-nstead, he's greeted, of course, by a barely polite 
avalanche- of criticism on, I guess, many occasions.' 

And he might sometimes -come away with the impression that HEW 
IS not universally applauded,, loved- and adored. And if he does he 
IS, of course, -completely correct. HEW is indeed a source of ' 
.exasperation to many of us. Whether this has to be is, I think a 
fair. question, but certainly I join those who wail and lament the 
signal absence in any sense the imaginative leadership that ought 
and could. It seems to me, speak for — I hate to use a platitudi- 
nous phrase — a genuine concern for educational excellence and^ 
C3ua,j.ity, 

i-,-nr,="^'K^ '^''^1^^"^ SO constantly about restrictions, about regula- 
Jid^^;/^!, V ""^"^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^° everything that il con- 

sidered , £hat we seem to , too often forget what we're all here for 
or should be, and that is to advance the cause of . higher educaS;, 



to serve the students tJ^at are basically our constituents. 'I had 
a little problem, for example, with Paul/s pardonable, but exasper- 
ated suggestion that majbe one answer will be that' we'll suddenly " 
say to studencs — yoii (pan't come. I think that- speaks to a perhap 
unconscious arrogance of which .we'd soon be reminded though I well 
understand and appreciate the sentiments tha.t lead to such a sugges- 
tion.- And. the temptation periodically, I'm sure, must. be stronq to 
many. • j ^ • 

The fact of the matter is we're not. getting the kind of con- 
structive assistance that I think many of us feel v^e ' re entitled 
to.. We certainly see 'that,' indeed, the educational pie is fiscally 
relative.ly unchanged in terms of size, if not diminish-ing . .Many of 
l!?,?^^-^°^vinved^ we're not getting the slices-to which we^re en- 
titled and which we should know. And many of us, 1 suspect, are ^ ■ 
terribly right. ^ ' ^ . 
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° ^^^^ myself that we have moved backwards in many ways in 
^^^^^^c^^e, and I'm. not .just talking in financial terms. I'm 
thinking in terms of priorities and/in terms of imagination I 
have absolutely no problem with th^ notion that we, should be doinq 
more as .a nation to provide educational opportune tir. God knows, 
this IS an incredibly belated effort. It's a national disgrace ' 
^^fi^^K^'f''^^ that .it is so belated. But I can't ^help but' 

reel that it does not have to occur in the ^ccntext of an apparent 
assumption that, While at the same tijne we are pursuing a request 
for greater and fairer educational opportunity, we^ust resign ' 
ourseLves to diminishing opportunity for quality. 

I think it speaks to the larger issue , vxamely the overwhelm- 
ing absorption wil^h r.estrictions , with controls. There's a sort 
of operative assumption — everyone's a crook — everyone's a 
criminal. Maybe after Watergate, that's. an assumption that 'many 
people can recognize and feel has some justif'/ cation But I 
suspect we may. have taken it somewhat, far today., i suspect we 
might be giving more time — a lot more time — to our basic" pur- 

I°!rstop thirP -to, suspicion, doubt, and,.supervision. 

i. .11 stop there — thank you. • 

BLAIR: Trevor Colbourn, Vice' President for flcacemic Affairs-'at 
San Diego. State. Here's Phillip Austin's rebuttal. . • " 

AUSTIN: Well, I would like to say 'Amen' to both of you." There 
are a few specifics that I can take exception wi£h, I think. The ■ 
notion of developing a national educational policy, Paul, is when 
one looks _ around and s^es all tt,e diversity -and the inherent Tn- 
of^^?n^T"- ^ attactiv^. notion, but the 'potential costs 
Of ministries of education are with strong central control and 
direction, which are the inevitable result of bureaucracy. .1 

Maybe there are a few bureaucracies that aren't ever huriqrv 
^\-^«f T^'^^il ' haven't seen too many. The notion scarL me! "^Tom 
maitioned I'd been to Bucharest some time ago, anfl on the" wav over t 
stopped in two or three countries with ver^ ceCtralg. controlled 
educational systems and got to Rumania, which.is among .the worst 

L SuS^re^t^L^^^^^rr^'C^^ P^'''^' f^<=t.;that someoJl sitt^rig 
in Bucharest knows what a kid at ,10 o'clock in the .morning is - 
studying, west of. the Carpathians, and every other kid in ?he 

me^oSrLa f ' "^""^Kt I*" statement, Ld I .can be accSled 6f . 

melodrama for using that as an example, ^ut I think even going, half 
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^ way to that is something that ought ^not be terribly' desired and 
that developing a national educational plan, again while I don't 
like the existing inefficiency, I'm not sure I agree with vou - 
totally. , ' V * I 

on. the other hand, Trevor calls. for more imaginative leader- ' 
. Ship. like that too. I wonder at what .point one gets it, how- ■ 

ever. In the absence of a plan like Paul describes, how does one 
. exert imaginative leadership if again We're assuming, which none 
,of us obviously likes,. constant dollars .in which, at least at the 
tederal level, your influence is miriiscule, and tfiat miniscule 
influence is desired. . , ... 

o • ■ • r • , . 

COLBOURN: I guess I'd like just to say that I'm not sure that one 
leaas to the other and as inexorably as you seem to suagest, Phil 
I think the educational sector has been extraordinarily complacent- 
no, that s being -too generous to it — in accepting as you've 
reported a- smaller and smai;er portion of the national product. 
I -find this, very difficul^t to justify and .explain and accept in 
. tne context of the increasing ambition and the catch-up efforts ^ 
,that everyone recognizes have to be undertaken, and are being 
undertaken. And are being • undertaken, as a consequence with a very 
higji price tag. / . ^ ^ 

t ' . ii • . ■' 

I realize it's almost ritualistic to talk about investing dn 
future generations, but darmi it, that's what we ' re talking" about 
- And we re doing- a pretty lousy job. of it at thi-s point, it' seems 
to me, especially when we keep trVing to short-change future 
generations as drastically it seeins to be the case at present. 

t I guess when r talk about in(aginative leadership I agree it 
ought^to be pluralistic. It oug/it to. occur on, the campuses i'-i 
the states, as well as in Washin'gton ,\ but, I would particularly like 
to see It in Washington, .where 1 think, we have a large claim to 
look for It, and the right to°e/cpect it, and to rarely seem to 
discover It. And I certainly h/aven ' t s'een it in the last tv>o 
secretaries of HEW, the former/ being , I think, a reasonably 
effective and efficient ' adn-.inifetrator,. tliough -hot too sensitive to 
educational needs. And I'm not prepared to comment publicly on 
•his successor at this point. / . «' . 

- ■ ' - . • ■. '7 ' ■■ • ■ 

.nH T^S" ^^^^ "^-^f- - ^ think we have the right to . look for more, 
and I hope eventually somehov* we will find it. - I think it's too 
important to go by default, and that's what-'s happening. 

SALTMAN: I have no great take-home lesson'for anyone It's 
senseless to flog Phil, although maybe he was sent out here for 
that purpose. I know I play that role on our campus. I figure 
maybe you play that role on the natiqiJal scene. . Good luck, and 
there are some very good ^anesthetics you can. use to k-ill the pain! 

bell ?hari'';Jnr°^ It^t =°"'^thing which. rang a bell, and it's a 
bell that I think ought to be rung more often and more loudly and 
cleanly in this our two hundredth anniversary. There has been I 
think, a great deal of confusion abroad in the ■ land in many many-, 
segments of our society, trying to equate management administra- 
tion and. leadership. We tend to use those words as if they were 
'•equivalent in . their meaning .•■ {j ^ "^^^ 

The net result of this, as the second law will show, is that 
everyone has become a manager. Occasionally, someone arise! lo 
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• greatness' and administrates - but, all '^oo seldom, are there any 
leaders. I think this is even more true. in education than in any 
other segment of our society. 

" • • ■ ^ . S ' 

BLAIR: Paul Saltman, , Vice Chancellor • for Academic Affairs at the 
University of California at :-.<in .Diego, and Trevor CollDourn, Vice 
President for Academic Aff')i:ii at San D.'iego State, exchanging, views 
on the Federal Higher EduCf;:tion Budget .with HEW Deputy Assisant 
Secretary Phillip Austin. , 

In his opening remarks, Austin said HEW believes most Feder.al 
money, should go directly tc> college students in the forms of loans, 
grants, or scholar^ships . Students would .then chdpse which college 
to invest their money in. However, » private colleges and universities 
charge more than state institutions. For example, if Federal aid 
is $1,000 and it costs $1,500 to go to a state university, .and 
$4, 000 to go to a private college, then most students may choose 
the cheaper public university. 

Colleges and . universities - both public and private -prefer 
to' recieve Federal money^ directly ,, and parcel it out to the students. 
But that* debate aise, trie United States spends more public money ~ 
that is. Federal, state and lopal dollars - on higher education than 
every other country in the world.except the Netherlands. And a 
recent public =opiriibK poll indicatjss,.. that almost half of the American 
people feel that we don't spend enough-.oh education. 35% feel that 
we spend about the right amount - while, only 11% say that 'we are 
spending too much. \ ■ ^ n-. 

Thai survey was done by the. National Opinion .Research Center ' 
in 1975. All of this leads to continuing debates and maneuvering 
here in Washington. 

(MUSIC - "There Is Nothing Quite As Wonderf uT"As-^Money" ) 

Material for this* program was supplied by member stations WAMU 
in Washington, D.^ C, WKAR in.East Lansing, Michigan, KBIA in Columbi 
Missouri, KPBS in San D'iego, California and Monty Python. 

, If you'd like a transcript of this program, send 25<: to National 
Public Radio, Education, Washington, D. C. 20036. A cassette costs 
$4.00.^ Please^ indicate that you want Program #22. ^ That Address, 
again. National Public Radio, Education , ^WashingtonV D. C. 20036. 

■ ' • ■ ' . - 

(MUSIC) _ . • -/ '3 , 

This program is prodOced by Midge Hart. The Executive Producer 
of OPTIONS IN EDUCATION. is .John Merrow. I'm Wendy Blair. 

CHILD: OPTIONS IN/ EDUCATION is a co-production of the Institute, for 
Educational Leadership at the' George Washington University and 
National Public Radio. / ' 

■ . / / . . ^ '^^ 

BLAIR: ^: Principal support^' for- the program is provided by - the National 
Institute of Education.' /Additional funds to NPR are provided by the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting,, and to. lEL by the Carnegie 
Corporation, the U. S. .Office of Education and the Robert Sterling 
Clark Foundation. .~ / ... " • 

■ CHILD: This is NPR .- National Pub]^ic Radio. 
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